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child has early impressed upon his mind that utility is the sole motive in 
the acquisition of knowledge, and if he lives in such an atmosphere 
through the formative period of his life, there will inevitably follow a 
dwarfing both of his intellectual powers and of his character. Truly 
there is enough of commanding interest in the study of nature, of bird 
and animal life, of trees and flowers, of the marvelous phenomena of 
physical science, of chemistry and astronomy, of the events of history 
and the various creations of human thought and fancy. The child nat- 
urally can become so charmed by the beauty and mystery of the world 
of wonders about him that he will early learn to value certain kinds of 
knowledge, at least for their own sake. It is true that knowledge is power, 
but that should not be ever held out to the child as an alluring bait. 
Knowledge can compel homage and devotion without stooping to offer 
a bribe, or to cry the value of its wares in the street. I would also urge 
the consideration of those indirect uses of knowledge which can never be 
consciously before pupil or teacher in the process of instruction. They 
are too subtle, too far-off in their effects, too complex, too cumulative for 
any one to detect, and name, and tabulate. They can not be pointed to 
as the obvious reward of industry in learning lessons and keeping one's 
copy-book neat and clean. I refer to what may be called the atmosphere 
of knowledge, the fine flavor of thought, the sound reason and right judg- 
ment which characterize richly stored minds. If a child is interested 
solely in what can be pointed out to him as serving some useful practical 
purpose, he will be very poorly equipped as regards both his available 
fund of knowledge and his skill to use it in the face of some emergency 
or of a wholly new and unfamiliar experience. This, then, is the paradox 
of knowledge, that he who regards knowledge as a mere servant is never 
completely master of it, but he who regards himself as the servant of 
knowledge is alone master in the realm of thought. 

John Grier Hibben. 
Pbinceton Univebsity. 

Practise and Science of Religion: A Study of Method in Comparative 

Religion. James Haughton Woods. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co. 1906. Pp. viii ■+ 123. 

This little book consists of six lectures, developed under the influence 
of Kaftan, Harnack and Windelband, delivered at the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary in New York, and " given to the search for positive ground 
common to many religions " (p. viii). 

It is first pointed out that the rise of a new science of religion is quite 
parallel to the development in other phases of life (practise, art, science), 
whose tendency is to bring problems and assumptions to the test of per- 
sonal experience rather than attempt their solution by the traditional and 
a priori methods ; that yet extreme individualism and impressionism must 
be corrected by getting our experiences into some order and system and 
by the discovery of a single standard of relative values ; and that the point 
of view of the science of religion is the same as that of all modern sci- 
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enee, which aims at description, classification, explanation and relative 
valuation. 

The " levels of value " in religion are determined by the type of judg- 
ment implied in the religious experience, which is itself essentially af- 
fective and active. Judgments of value are either " accidental " (con- 
cerned with the momentary, partial self) or "necessary" ("grounded 
immediately in the inner experience of the person " [p. 27], asserting 
" an end upon which he will stake his life " [p. 63] ) ; the latter only are 
religious. On another basis valuational judgments are distinguished as 

(a) individual or personal, (b) collective or social and (c) universal, 
normative or metaphysical; and these determine the three essential levels 
of religion. A merely individual judgment is not religious. The dis- 
tinction is largely quantitative ; yet the universal judgment is non-experi- 
ential, and implies an absolute experience which is exhibited, now as 
transcending, now as synthesizing, the finite facts. Indeed, the relation 
of the universal and particular, or of ideal and actual, is not satisfac- 
torily stated. 

Following are considered in successive lectures: (a) primitive beliefs, 

(b) ancestral systems and (c) mystical ideals, as involving, respectively, 
individual prereligious judgments, collective judgments and normative 
judgments. No sharp distinction is made between the mental attitudes 
of (a) and (b), and (b) involves normative judgments, at least in the 
sense of their subjective felt necessity. Primitive beliefs, revealed by 
ethnological study, are expressed either directly in dramatic rites, such 
as the religious dance, or indirectly in verse and prose; and of these the 
meaning of the direct mode is the easier for the student to appreciate. 
In the advance from the impulsive self of the savage to the self of medi- 
ated social fulfillment, religion serves to define the life ideal. The tribal 
god is the projection of the various emotions of his worshipers and their 
crystallization in a personal unity. It is the tribal will in which indi- 
vidual wills are merged. The god idea grows more fixed and definite 
while the god grows more social and authoritative. The value of the idea 
depends more on esthetic and pragmatic than on logical considerations. 

Much is made of the difficulty, in the study of these earlier stages, of 
interpreting the primitive mind and its attitudes. That mind is " like 
the mind of a child or of a hypnotized subject" (p. 74). It is "a mass 
which passively collects social stimulations" (p. 72). The individual is 
largely lost in the group, he is not self-conscious, but regards his passions 
as given, or as his relation to the gods, who are the embodiment of the 
fundamental interests and ideals of the group. To interpret this atti- 
tude, "we must strip ourselves of our modern habits of mind" (p. 70). 
The scientific comprehension of the meaning of beliefs (which are af- 
fective and voluntary attitudes) demands of the student sympathy and 
imagination. A man without a foundation of vital religious experience 
in himself can not, then, construct a science or philosophy of religion. 
Knowledge that from start to finish abstracts from the concrete and per- 
sonal is inadequate in this field; what is required is a knowledge that, 
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starting with images, emotions and impulses as data, retains these in part 
in the final synthesis. A man's relation to his gods is dramatic, there- 
fore the need in the student of religious sympathy, which is appropriately 
compared to dramatic appreciation. Three stages may be traced that 
are common to the two attitudes: (a) sympathetic imitation, (b) critical 
reaction and (c) resulting mood or emotional disposition. 

Among mystical ideals purporting quite to transcend the personal and 
social levels, some account is given of beliefs of the Iroquois, Africans, 
Greeks and Hindus. The magic power of the word is dwelt upon if not 
clearly interpreted. The importance of mysticism is found in its attempt 
to fix a single principle and standard of values, but the relations of such 
a universal to the particular facts and values of experience (whether 
transcendent or immanent, organizing and representative, and how so) 
are not made clear: that is, the question of the manner of the concrete 
use of the principle, especially if it be an empty and absolute universal, 
is hardly suggested. 

The features of the complete religion are indicated. It will contain 
all three levels of value: (1) the personal, (2) the social and (3) the 
metaphysical. There are three great types of religion on the metaphysical 
level: (a) ascetic mysticism, exemplified by Vedantism, (b) social mys- 
ticism, as in Buddhism, and (c) historic mysticism, Christianity. In (a) 
the end is an abstract ecstasy excluding the two lower levels; in (b), 
while ecstasy is reached by absorption, it is still to have a function in 
the social world; in (c) only are all three levels of value present in essen- 
tial unity. 

The book is, of course, a suggestive sketch of a point of view and 
method for solving religious problems rather than itself an embodiment 
of such a method or system. For the latter its data are too scant and its 
touch too light. Moreover, the employment of logical, ethical and meta- 
physical categories is so frequent and so apparently a priori as almost to 
belie the author's initial appeal to the standards of inductive inquiry. 
There is present also a lack of clearness and incisiveness in the concepts 
which are described as involved in religious experience, and in their rela- 
tions to each other, contradictory or otherwise, e. g., the universal and 
particular, judgment and feeling. The reader feels himself sometimes 
on shifting sand when he looks to deal with a clearly developed dialectic. 
Two of the most valuable suggestions the book contains are (1) its 
attempt to determine the relative value of religious experience by the 
types of judgment clearly implied in the experience and (2) its emphasis 
on the need of a sympathetic and dramatic interpretation of religious 
experience. E. L. Norton. 

University of Illinois. 

Das Weltproblem von positivistischem Standpunhte aus. Joseph Pet- 
zoldt. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1906. Pp. x + 152. 
This little volume is a very interesting contribution to the history of 

positivism. The general point of view of the book is that with which 



